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initiative; but his frailty and dependence are compensated by 
the common heritage of wisdom, goodness, power in which he 
may share, if only he contribute a little of his own in return. 

Frank Granger. 
University College, Nottingham. 

The Study of Religion. By Morris Jastrow, Jun., Professor 
in the University of Pennsylvania. London: Walter Scott, 
1901. Pp. 451. 

Professor Jastrow's "Study of Religion" is a very carefully and 
conscientiously written volume on a very difficult subject. It is 
the work of a man who has not only thought the matter out for 
himself, but has also taken pains to master what the Germans call 
the literature of the subject of which he treats. If I may venture 
on a criticism, it will be to say that it is impossible to deal with 
such a vast question as the study of religion in the compass of 
such a small volume. The deep and intimate relation between — 
say — religion and philosophy cannot be properly elucidated in a 
brief summary of twenty pages. And the same remark applies 
to the discussion of the relations between religion and ethics, 
religion and mythology, religion and history, religion and psy- 
chology. The origin, character and historical development of 
each of these relationship would require a volume to itself, and 
cannot be adequately discussed in the space allotted to them by 
Professor Jastrow. If, however, we look at this volume simply 
as an introduction to the study of these difficult problems, and 
not as a comprehensive treatment of them, it must be admitted 
that Professor Jastrow has opened them out in a lucid and satis- 
factory manner and has shown the student where to go for fuller 
information. One of the most interesting chapters in this volume 
is the first, which deals with the history and character of the study 
of religion. In this preliminary chapter Professor Jastrow indi- 
cates the mental attitude and method to be adopted in order to ar- 
rive at satisfactory results in the study of religious phenomena. 
It is only in the nineteenth century that the study of religion has 
been approached in a scientific attitude of mind. Voltaire and his 
school were just as far removed from the scientific attitude as the 
ordinary Christian dogmatists. Both parties were dogmatists. 
The orthodox camp consisted of theological dogmatists and the 
Voltairean camp consisted of anti-theological dogmatists. But 
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the standpoint common to both was dogmatism. The anti- 
theological dogmatist had no historical insight into the genesis 
and development of the religious consciousness. One of his fa- 
vorite dogmas was that there was such a thing as natural religion 
apart from positive religion. Another was that positive religions 
were a product of priestcraft. Both these dogmas are as unveri- 
fiable by an appeal to history as the doctrine of the infallibility of 
the Pope. In the annals of the human race we find no such 
thing as natural religion, in the eighteenth century meaning of 
the term, and, as Professor Jastrow observes, priestcraft so far 
from being an innovating is by far the most conservative agency 
in religion. Professor Jastrow considers that the only proper 
method of studying religion is the historical method. "The fun- 
damental principle of this method," he says, "is the careful and 
impartial accumulation of facts, and, what is more, the facts of 
religion everywhere. Starting out without bias or preconceived 
theory, the historical method aims at determining as accurately as 
possible what are the beliefs, what the rites, what the aspirations 
of any particular religion or system of religious thought." Next 
to the necessity for an accurate accumulation of facts is the 
interpretation of them. This is one of the greatest difficulties 
in the path of the inquirer. Renan has said somewhere that 
before we can act as an accurate interpreter of the contents of 
a religion we must at one time have believed in it. It is certain 
that the historical student of religions does not and cannot possess 
this qualification. A somewhat similar thought was expressed 
in the Middle Ages by St. Anselm, "Neque enim quaero intel- 
ligere ut credam sed credo ut intelligam . . . Nam qui non credi- 
derit, non experietur, et qui expertus non fuerit, non intelliget." 
If we do not believe in a religion we cannot rightly understand 
it. A mere intellectual apprehension of the external facts of a 
religion (and this is all that the historical attitude can give us) 
is no key to the inner sanctuary of a specified religion. These 
historical facts are as often as not the husk and not the kernel of 
a religion. They give us a very imperfect idea of what the re- 
ligion is to the person who believes in it. The believer is not 
primarily concerned with the facts of his religion. What is of 
chief concern is their value to him. The believer says, I am con- 
vinced of this not because it can be historically proved or is capa- 
ble of being defended on grounds of reason but because it is of 
saving value to my soul. The kernel of ethical religions is the 
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preservation of the believer's moral self. Religious beliefs and 
practices are only of value to him in so far as they assist him to 
accomplish this task. But if religious beliefs and practices en- 
able a man to preserve his moral self, or, as a Christian would 
express it, to save his soul, he believes in these doctrines and 
practices. He believes in them not in an intellectual or historical 
or theoretical manner, but on grounds of experience. He be- 
lieves in them because he has experienced their saving and ele- 
vating value in his life. I do not think that Professor Jastrow 
in his excellent book has taken sufficient account of this aspect 
of the religious consciousness. If Anselm is right — credo ut in- 
telligam — it is impossible for the student of religion, looking at 
the matter from a merely historical point of view, that is from 
the outside, to understand what a religion really means to those 
who accept it. I do not urge this as an insuperable objection to 
the study of comparative religion on a historical basis, but as 
a reminder of the limitations of this study. 

In his chapter on the definition of religion Professor Jastrow 
has some acute criticisms to make on the manifold attempts that 
have been made to define religion by theologians and philosophers. 
His objection to all existing definitions is that they are not formu- 
lated in a way to cover all the essential facts of religion from its 
lowest to its highest stages. The following is his own definition. 
"Religion consists of three elements : ( 1 ) the natural recognition 
of a power or powers beyond our control; (2) the feeling of 
dependence upon this power or powers; (3) entering into rela- 
tions with this power or powers." This is practically a reproduc- 
tion of Schleiermacher's famous definition as set forth in his 
epoch-making "Reden iiber die Religion." Its chief defect is that 
it omits to specify the purpose for which man enters into rela- 
tions with the powers beyond his control. This purpose is one 
of the essential elements of the religious consciousness. In all 
forms of religion man seeks relationship with transcendent powers 
for the purpose of self-conservation. In the lower forms of re- 
ligion what he seeks is material conservation ; in the higher forms 
he seeks ethical conservation — the conservation of what he feels 
to be the best elements of his existence, elements which are in 
perpetual danger of being swallowed up by sensuous and material 
surroundings without him and within. 

It is tempting to make a few observations on Professor Jas- 
trow's brief discussion on the relations between religion and 
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philosophy. It is in this domain that we encounter the great 
question of the construction of religious dogma. Professor Jas- 
trow's remarks are useful as far as they go. But to be fully 
appreciated they should be read in connection with such a book 
as Harnack's "Dogmengeschichte." In all discussions of this 
kind it is essential to bear in mind that the religious conception 
of the world is essentially different from the scientific. Religion 
does not interpret or explain the facts of existence; its function 
is to appraise their value for human life. Before parting with 
this really valuable book, it is only right to say that the author 
has supplied it with an admirable bibliography. Among the 
periodical publications which he mentions the Revue de Theologie 
et de Philosophie, the Theologischer Jahresbericht and the Zeit- 
schrift fur Theologie und Kirche deserve a place. 

W. D. Morrison. 
London. 



A Sketch of Semitic Origins: Social and Religious. By 
George Aaron Barton. New York: Macmillan & Co., 1902. 

Professor Barton's work may be defined as a courageous, 
learned and able attempt to solve an insoluble problem. He en- 
deavors to pass beyond the data furnished by the sources for our 
knowledge of Semitic antiquities and to reconstruct the picture 
of Semitic society through the interpretation of "survivals." In 
his method, he shows himself to be a worthy follower of the late 
Robertson Smith and it is a significant testimony to the value and 
suggestiveness of the labors of that lamented scholar that he has 
inspired the present generation of students to follow up the paths 
in which he was so successful a pioneer. The best method may, 
however, be carried too far and Professor Barton in his attempt 
to push back the "origins" puts the method at times to a severe 
strain. In offering this criticism at the outset of this notice, it 
must not be supposed that Barton's researches do> not represent 
a decided advance in the grasp of the main problem with which 
he deals. There is much in his admirably conceived volume that 
is of permanent value and this value is fortunately independent 
of the acceptance of his main thesis. The thesis may be summed 
up as follows. Having shown traces of the existence of polyan- 
dry of various types in primitive Semitic society and evidence of 



